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Relating to the 
UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, 


HE Univerſity of Edinburgh was founded in 

the year 1582. The ground on which the build- 
ings are erected belonged to the Collegiate Church of 
St Mary in the Fields. It contained the houſes of the 
Provoſt and Canons of that Church, and a houſe per- 
taining to the family of Hamilton, which falling to 
the crown, was granted to the Univerſity, The ground 
was purchaſed, and the building begun, in conſequence 
of a mortification made by the Biſhop of Orkney, of 
a certain ſum of money for that purpoſe. Private per- 
ſons contributed their benefactions; and, by a charter 
of King James VI. the Royal Sanction was given to 
the Univerſity, the Magiſtrates and Council of Edin- 
burgh were declared its patrons, and houſes were ap- 
pointed to be erected for Profeſſors of the ſeveral Sci- 
ences, and for Students to perform their Exerciſes 


therein. 
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As the funds were narrow, the fabric advanced ſlow- 
ly, and with many interruptions. A public Hall, a 
Divinity School, and ſome other buildings were erected 
by the year 1617. But theſe buildings, poor in them- 
ſelves, ſeem not to have been carried on according to 
any regular plan, ſuch as takes place in other Acade- 
mical Structures which have been erected on more 
opulent foundations; and hence the whole fabric has 
a mean, irregular, and contemptible appearance. Some 
of the houſes which were found upon the area when 
it was purchaſed were converted, as they ſtood, into 
a part of the Univerſity-buildings ; and many of the 
ſchools or teaching-rooms are, at this day, crowded 


into what was formerly the Marquis of Hamilton's 
houſe. | 


THE period at which this Univerſity was founded, 
was indeed peculiarly unfavourable to ſuch an under- 
taking. The kingdom was but juſt beginning to re- 
cover tranquillity after great convulſions both in its 
religious and civil conſtitution. The Church was new- 
ly ſtripped of that wealth which had contributed fo 
much in former times to the magnificence of Acade- 
mical Structures; and induſtry, trade, and manufac- 


tures had ſcarcely begun, at that time, to open the great 


ſprings of national affluence and proſperity. 


AT 
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Ar the foundation of the Univerſity, accommoda- 
tion was wanted, and proviſion was made, for teaching 
only ſuch Sciences and Arts as were, in that age, 
thought moſt neceſſary. But as more enlarged views 
of Science and Literature have gradually opened, 
the number of Profeſſors has, from time to time, been 
greatly increaſed ; new branches of Science have been 
cultivated ; and it is imagined that the courſe of Aca- 
demical education is now as complete in this, as in 
any Univerſity of Europe. Divinity, Church Hiſtory, 
the Law of Nature and of Nations, Civil Law, Scotch 
Law, Anatomy, Theory of Phyſic, Practice of Phyſic, 
Chymiſtry, Botany and Materia Medica, Midwifery, 
Mathematics, Civil Hiſtory and Roman Antiquities, 
Moral Philoſophy, Natural Hiſtory, Natural Philoſophy, 
Logic and Metaphyſics, Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin Languages, are all 
taught by diſtinct Profeſſors. 


From ſeveral cauſes, this Univerſity has ariſen to a 
high degree of reputation. The number of Students 
at preſent belonging to it is betwixt fix and ſeven hun- 
dred. From its fituation in Edinburgh, which is the 
ſeat of the Courts of Juſtice for North Britain, it has 
always been much reſorted to by the nobility and gen- 
try of this part of the country, Of late, ſeveral per- 
ſons of very high rank and diſtinction in the kingdom 
have committed the education of their ſons to the 
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Univerſity of Edinburgh. The complete courſe of Me- 
dical education which it aftords, more complete, it is be- 
lieved, than is to be found in any other Univerſity in Eu- 
rope, aided too by a great Infirmary juſt adjacent to it, 
where Clinical Lectures are given by the Profeſſors of 
Medicine upon the caſes of the patients, is one great 
cauſe of the concourſe of ſo many Students from all 
the parts of Great Britain, from Ireland, America, the 
Weſt Indies, and even from diſtant parts of Europe, 
to this ſeat of Learning. 


THE buildings of the Univerſity muſt, on the firſt 
inſpection, appear to every one to be extremely unſuita- 
ble, both to the rank which this Univerſity has for ſe- 
veral years held, and to the preſent advancing and 
improved ſtate of this country. They are ſo far infe- 
rior to all other ſtructures of the ſame kind in our 
own, or in other countries, that they cannot fail to 
prejudice every ſtranger againſt Scotland, its education, 
and its manners. A ſtranger, when conducted to view 


the Univerſity of Edinburgh, might, on ſeeing ſuch 


courts and buildings, naturally enough imagine them 
to be alms-houſes for the reception of the poor; but 
would never imagine that he was entering within the 
precincts of a noted and flouriſhing ſeat of learning. 
An area, which, if entire, would have formed one 
ſpacious quadrangle, is broken into three paltry divi- 
ſions, and encompaſſed partly with walls which threaten 

deſtruction 
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deſtruction to the paſſenger, and partly with a range 
of low houſes, ſeveral of which are now become rui- 
nous, and not habitable, With the exception of one 
large upper gallery, which has lately been repaired, and 
made the public library, and of an anatomical theatre, 
there is no room or building belonging to the Univer- 
ſity that has any degree of academical decency. The 
teaching rooms of the Profeſſors are, in general, mean, 
ſtraitened, and inconvenient; more enlarged accommo- 
dation is wanted; and ſome Profeſſors, whoſe hours 
of teaching follow immediately on one another, are 
obliged to occupy the ſame room. 


THE places to which perſons have been much ac- 
cuſtomed in their youth, generally remain connected 
in their imagination with what relates to thoſe places, 
or has been tranſacted in them. Palaces and ſumptu— 
ous edifices are not requiſite, indeed, to ſupport the 
dignity of literature. But, ſurely, when ideas of po- 
verty, meanneſs, dirtineſs, and darkneſs, are connect- 
ed in youth with a literary education, ſuch a debaſing 
aſſociation is not likely to favour the proper fruits of 
education in future life. 


THE public buildings in any country are generally 
expected to bear ſome proportion to the ſtate of that 
country : They are ſuppoſed to exhibit the public taſte, 


and to correſpond to the degree of national adyance- 
ment 
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ment in opulence and in arts. A more unfavourable 
ſpecimen of all theſe cannot eaſily be ſhown, than 
what is afforded by the Univerſity of Edinburgh. 


THE progreſs of improvement, throughout the whole 
country, has, of late years, been great and remark- 
able. Various cauſes have contributed to increaſe the 
public wealth and proſperity. An uncommon ſpirit 


of vigour, induſtry, and application to every uſeful 
art, has diffuſed itſelf through all ranks. No rational 


ſcheme has been propoſed for the public utility or ho- 
nour, to which proper attention has not been paid. 
Undertakings ſo great and extenſive, that ſome time a- 
go they would have been held impracticable and viſiona- 
ry, are now planned with judgement, and ſupported 
with zeal. In Edinburgh, in particular, the great im- 
provements which have been lately made, and are ſtill 
going forwards, large buildings ariſing ſuddenly on 
all hands, a magnificent bridge, and new ſtreets and 
ſquares begun, carry all the marks of a country grow- 
ing in arts and in induſtry. The Univerſity-fabric 
alone remains in fuch a neglected ſtate, as to be gene- 
rally accounted a diſhonour to the city of Edinburgh, 
and to this part of the kingdom. 
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TRE Magiſtrates and Council of Edinburgh, the 
Patrons of the Univerſity, have never been wanting in 
proper attention to its intereſt, They have liſtened to 
every reaſonable demand. They have ſtudied, from 
time to time, to render the accommodation of the Pro- 
feſſors and the ſtudents more tolerable; and have, for 
this- purpoſe, annually expended ſuch ſums as their pu- 
blic revenue could afford on theſe decayed buildings. 


Bor theſe partial reparations can neither remove the 
inconveniency, nor cover the deformity and meanneſs 
of the whole. It has long been thought, and the opi- 
nion is now become very general, that it is neceſſary to 
rebuild the fabric upon a new plan. And as the Ma- 
giſtrates and Council of Edinburgh are altogether un- 
able to execute ſuch an undertaking, by means either 
of the funds appropriated for the ſupport of the Univer- 
ſity, or of the proper revenue of the Community, it 
has been ſuggeſted by many, that application ought to 
be made to the Public for aid. Several perſons of ge- 
neroſity and public ſpirit have teſtified their willing- 
neſs to promote ſuch a meaſure; and the voice of the 
public has given encouragement to hope, that if a ge- 
neral ſubſcription were opened, conſiderable ſums 
might be raiſed for carrying on an undertaking which 
redounds ſo much to the public advantage and honour. 
This has given occaſion to the preſent Memorial being 
offered to the public. 
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WHAT is propoſed, in general, is, to rebuild the 
fabric of the Univerſity according to a regular plan, 
and 1n a decent manner, on the ground where it ſtands. 
at preſent. The ſituation is in every reſpect commo- 
dious; the area, containing above three acres, is ſuf- 
ficiently extenſive, and would afford one large, free, and 
open ſquare, around which all the buildings could be 
placed to advantage. 


THE chief object in view, is, to erect thoſe public 
buildings which are neceſſary for an Univerſity; a Pu- 
blic Hall, a Library, a Muſæum, and convenient 
Teaching Rooms for the ſeveral Profeſſors. As there 
are twenty-one of theſe, ſixteen or eighteen diſtinct 
appartments would be required, With reſpect to 
dwelling-houſes for the Profeſſors, the building of theſe 
muſt depend on the extent of the funds that ſhall a- 
riſe. If they ſhall be ſuch as, beſides the neceſſary a- 
cademical buildings, to afford houſes for the Profeſ- 
ſors, or at leaſt ſome aſſiſtance for erecting them, and 
by this means to compleat the whole propoſed ſquare, 
the public would reap this advantage, that the Profeſ- 
ſors could then more readily, and with much leſs in- 
conveniency, receive young gentlemen under their im- 
mediate care, and lodge them in their houſes, than it 
is poſſible for them to do at preſent. But no part of 
the money ſubſcribed ſhall be applied towards build- 
ing houſes for Profeſſors, unleſs ſufficient funds be ob- 

tained 
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tained for compleating the public buildings in a decent 
and proper manner. 


IN order that the ſubſcribers may be fully aſcertained 
of the ſums which they ſhall pleaſe to contribute being 


faithfully and properly applied, it is further propoſed, 


that certain Adminiſtrators or Truſtees ſhall be named, 
under whoſe ſole direction every thing ſhall be placed 
which relates to the intended buildings, and to the ap- 
plication of the funds that may ariſe for this purpoſe. 


THE perſons propoſed to be the Truſtees, are, the 


Lord Provoſt, the fix Magiſtrates and Deacon Con- 


veener of the Trades of the city of Edinburgh ; the 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal; the Lord Keeper of 
the Privy Seal; the Lord Regiſter of Scotland; the Lord 
Juſtice General; the Lord Preſident of the Board of Po- 
lice, with one of the Lords of Police to be choſen by 
the court; the Lord Preſident of the Court of Seſſion, 
and two of the Senators of the College of Juſtice to be 
choſen by the court ; the Lord Juſtice Clerk, and one 
of the Lords of Juſticiary to be choſen by the court; 
the Lord Chief Baron of Exchequer, and one of the 
Barons to be choſen by the court; his Majeſty's Advo- 
cate, and the Solicitor General; the Dean of the Fa- 
culty of Advocates, with three Advocates to be cho- 
ſen by the Faculty; the Keeper of his Majeſty's Sig- 
net, with two Clerks to the Signet to be choſen by that 

Society; 
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© Society; the Preſident of the Royal College of Phy- 
ſicians, with one Fellow to be choſen by the College; the 


Repreſentative of the city of Edinburgh in Parliament; 
the oldeſt Miniſter of Edinburgh, with one of the other 
Miniſters to be choſen by the Miniſters of Edinburgh; 
the Maſter of the Merchant Company, with one of 
the Members to be choſen by the Company; the Prin- 
cipal of the Univerſity, with one Profeſſor from the 


Faculty of Theology, one from the Faculty of Law, 
one from the Faculty of Medicine, and two from the 


Faculty of Arts, to be choſen by the Univerſity. 


UNDER the direction of a body of gentlemen ſo re- 
ſpectable and enlightened, no doubt can be entertained 
that the moſt proper meaſures will be taken for erect- 
ing the propoſed buildings according to ſuch a plan, 
and in ſuch a manner as will redound moſt to the be- 


nefit of the Univerſity, of the City of Edinburgh, and 


of the whole united kingdom. 
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